ARABIAN   MEDICINE;   THE   SCHOOL   OF   SALERNO
until they fused five hundred years later in the school of Salerno.
One path, that of Arabian medicine, we have just traced in its
long journey. The other, hidden in cell and cloister, and on that
account sometimes called monastic medicine, is not so easy to
follow.1 It was no path of progress, yet it served a useful function
in transmitting to the more enlightened time which followed part
of the great heritage of Greek medicine which might otherwise
have been lost. The relapse of medicine into the hands of a
priestly class is not surprising. One of the fiist principles of
Christianity was the healing of the sick, and the quiet retreat
from the world's strife which the monastery offered was attractive
to those of scholarly bent. The manuscript works of the Greek
masters of medicine were now safe in the keeping of the Church.
Many an unknown monk toiled for years copying, illuminating,
and translating the classic authors. Adjoining the monastery
there was often a herb garden, where simple vegetable remedies
were grown, and another adjunct was the hospice, in which the
sick were nursed back to health.
Nevertheless the physical means of healing were regarded as a
mere adjunct to the spiritual cure. The early Christians, if they
did not actually view disease as a punishment for sin, as did their
pagan ancestors, at least regarded it as a discipline to be patiently
borne and endured. Any investigation into the natural causes of
sickness was out of the question. The means of healing adopted
by the Church were strangely like those of the Aesculapian temples.
Prayers, litanies, and paternosters took precedence over drugs, and
the churches dedicated to certain saints and martyrs, were places
of pilgrimage for the sick. Votive offerings were revived, and so
was temple-sleep or incubation, although now in Christian
churches in place of pagan temples.
Among the earliest Christian saints to be associated with the
healing art were the twin brothers COSMAS and DAMIAN. They
were Arabian physicians, who travelled far and wide, preaching
Christianity and curing the sick (Plate XVHI). Condemned to
death by drowning, they were rescued by an angel, after which,
when burning and stoning had failed to disrupt body and soul,
they were beheaded in A.D, 303* They became the patron
saints of surgery, and miracles such as they performed during life
were continued after their death in churches at Byzantium and
1 L. Thorndike, History </ Magic and Experimental Sdence, New York, 1923-41, vol. i.
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